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PHONIC ANALYSIS. 


BY PROF. S. R. THOMPSON, 


The study of our language has not 
brought to light a more remarkable 
fact than this: that our 100,000 dif- 
ferent words can be accurately repre- 
sented by less than half a hundred 
elementary sounds. 

Among those who have under- 
taken to set forth the number and 
character of these sounds, there is 
considerable disagreement. Yet it is 
a noteworthy fact, that our two great 
dictionaries are substantially agreed 
upon the phonic analysis of our lan- 
guage.” And this fact goes to show 
that the mass of our cultivated 
speakers, however much they may 
disagree in the pronunciation of in- 
dividual words, are very nearly of 
one opinion as regards the phonic 
basis of the language. 


Differences, where. they exist, are 
due in some cases. to want of cultiva- 
tion, or, as Marsh calls it, a kind of 
“ obtusity” which disqualifies certain 
persons for distinguishing the finer 
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shades of sound. It is quite likely 
that no one hears his own voice as 
others hearit. The sound of a man’s 
own voice comes to his auditory 
nerves partly through the bones of 
the head, and partly through the 
external ear; and on this account it 
does not sound to him as ii does to 
another. Undoubtedly this cireum- 
stance gives rise to disagreements 
in regard to the quality of individual 
sounds. 


Again, the attempt made by some 
to distinguish the agreement or dis- 
agreement of sounds by observing 
the “position” of the vocal organs 
when the sound is produced, or “in 
what part of the mouth or throat the 
sound seems to be made,” is another 
source of mistake. A writer in the 
Indiana School Journal, by the use 
of this plan, was able to reduce the 
whole number of vowel sounds in 
the language to eight. Having dis- 
carded as useless the short sound of e, 
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0, t, and a, the sound of win full and 
in mute, this reforming genius went 
on to say, “that there are other 
shades of vowel sounds which seem 
to be sanctioned by good usage, but 
if those who say so will look nar- 
rowly into the matter, they will find 
no foundation for such opinions, but 
the mere dialects (!) of some popular 
speaker.” This brilliant phonic 
luminary thus sinks from sight in a 
blaze of effulgence: “The vowel 
sounds emanating from a primary 
fundamental, correspond in number 
- ith the motions of the spirit of God 
in creation, and are scientifically 
correct after the great pattern of 
which they are the representative. 
The scientific tendency of improve- 
ment is fast toppling off the excres- 
censes of undeveloped states, and 
simplyfying everything down within 
the bounds of usefulness.” 

That there are, in the phonic 
analysis of our language, no inherent 
difficulties which may not be over- 
eome by a reasonable amount of 
study and practice, appears from such 
considerations as this: 

All who speak the language cor- 
rectly must pronounce words sub- 
stantially alike, and, consequently, 
use the same elementary sounds. It 
is easier, indeed, in many cases, to 
pronounce a word as a whole than 
to enunciate the elementary sounds 
of which it is composed; simply be- 
cause we have been habituated for 
years to pronunciation, while phonic 
analysis is a matter generally taken 
up later in life, and it takes time to 


accustom the vocal organs to dwell 
on single elements. 


Phonic Analysis. 


‘has been substituted for another. 
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Suppose it is granted, then, that a 
competent knowledge of phonic anal- 
ysis may be acquired by any one who 
has the opportunity, is it worth the 
time and trouble to learn it? Will 
it pay a teacher to teach it? Will it 
pay a student to learn it? I firmly 
believe it will. Indeed I count it 
among the most useful and desirable 
acquisitions a student can make.— 
Here are some of my reasons: 

It is of service to teachers in cor- 
recting the mispronunciation of 
words. <A pupil says evry for every. 


The teacher shows him that he is 
leaving out one element of the word, 
and by calling attention to the exact 
spot where the mistake is made, the 
work of correction is made easier. 
Whar is used for where, and again 


the precise character of the mistake 
is pointed out, when the teacher 
shows that in this case one sound 
So 
in using substraction for subtraction, 
the mistake consists of a sound not 
properly belonging to the word. A 
foreigner says dis and dem for this 
and them. Phonic analysis steps in 
and shows him the exact character 
of the mistake. ; 

A most important testimony to 
the value of phonic analysis as a 
means of learning to pronounce 
correctly, was furnished by the schools 
of Waltham, Mass., some years ago. 
For a number of years, in the schools 
of that town, reading was taught by 
the use of a phonetic alphabet, and 
the earlier readers were printed in 
phonetic type. On this plan the 
pupils learned to read and spell en- 
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tirely by sound, sometime before they 
took up our common reading books. 
As the result of this course, it is said 
that their pronunciation was re- 
markably clear and accurate. Gen. 
Banks once remarked, “it took all 
the brogue out of the Irish boy, and 
the twang out of the Yankee.” It 
has been said that when we know 
the exact location of our mistakes 
they are half corrected. So far as 
regards pronunciation, this is just the 
kind of information which phonic 
analysis is adapted to furnish. 
Again, a knowledge of the ele- 
mentary sounds of the language, as 
well as of the marks by which they 
are designated in the dictionary, is 
indispensable to him who would use 
that dictionary to learn from it the 
pronunciation of words. But this is 
too obvious to need argument. I 
once heard a teacher in school pro- 
nounce to a class a whole column of 
words like, rusticity, sagacity, com- 
plicity, &e., and she pronounced 
them rustikity, sagakity, complikity, 
&c., in sublime ignorance of the fact 
that in every word the ¢ had a mark 
on it to indicate that it represented 
in the words these sound of s. A very 
limited acquaintance with phonic 
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analysis, and the marks by which the 
elementary sounds were designated 
in that particular spelling book would 
have prevented this and such ridicu- 
lous blunders. If a student is to 
profit by the use of a pronouncing 
dictionary, he must be master of the 
“key” by which entrance to its stores 
of information can be obtained. 

But phonic analysis has still other 
uses, All teachers of elocution unite 
in declaring that to secure an easy, 
healthful, and effective use of the 


* voice in reading and speaking, regu- 


lar, systematic exercises in enuncia- 
ting the clementary sounds of the 
language, is of the greatest utility. 
Every one who has tried the effect 
of such drill under the direction of 
a skilled teacher will bear testimony 
to its surprising influence in clear- 
ing, deepening, and mellowing the 
voice. Works on elocution usually 
open with a course of lessons in vocal 
drill on the elements, and nearly all 
our school reading books recommend 
frequent drills in phonic analysis. 
Exercises thus commended by both 
the precept and example of so many 
distinguished instructors, certainly 
should merit and receive our at- 
tention. 





A CONTEMPORARY thinks that the 
man who advertised a dog for sale, 
and described it as Al, should have 
described it as K9. 


DesIRE is a tree in leaf, hope is a 
tree in flower, enjoyment is a tree in 
fruit. 





MAN reasons, because he doubts; 
he deliberates, he decides. God is 
omnipotent; He never doubts. He, 
therefore, never reasons. 


ETERNITY is a day without yester- 
day, or to-morrow—a line that has 
no end. 
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A “COMPLETE LIFE” THE FOUNDATION OF A TRUE PHI- 
LOSOPHY OF EDUCATION. 


BY PROF. H. H. STRAIGHT, STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Whatever may be Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s own idea of his term, “a 
complete life,” it seems to us that in 
its fullest and most legitimate mean- 
ing, it must furnislr the only real 
foundation to any true philosophy of 
education. It is true that many 


good people have severely criticised, 


Mr. Spencer’s exposition of his own 
term. Whether the critics are blind, 
so they cannot see; whether Mr. 
Spencer’s language is lacking in per- 
spicuity; or, whether his ideal falls 
short of the true ideal, we have 
nothing at present to say. All the 
thoughts we have concerning the 
true nature and scope of education, 
have their roots all buried up in 
what we conceive to be the true na- 
ture of “a complete life.” We would 
measure the value of educational 
systems—of all courses of study— 
the value of the work of all school 
teachers, from the teacher in the 
common school to the professor in 
the university—the value of all our 
edueational instrumentalities, by 
their power to make complete lives 
out of the lives of those they influ- 
ence. What, then, constitutes “a 
complete life?” We, of course, can 
only give what the term means to us, 
and would be exceeding glad, if we 
have fallen into an error, to have it 
pointed out by some one wiser than 
ourselves. Here goes our exposition 
of the term. It is evident that man 


is not an isolated being in the world 
in which he lives. He does not 
stand disconnected from the various 
forces and forms that work and live 
about him, but rather he sustains 
relations of the most intimate kind 
to all these. He sustains the same 
relations to the physical forces of the 
world as does any other material 
bedy or living organism. The force 
of gravity will dash his body to the 
bottom of the chasm with as little 
ceremony as it dashes the loosened 
rock or limb. The fire of a burning 
dwelling knows no difference be- 
tween the sleeping inmate and the 
bed upon which the slumberer re- 
poses. Water will float a human 
body as readily as it will float a log. 
Lightning pays no more attention to 
a man than to a calf, a tree, or # 
stone. The summer’s heat withers 
the city belle with as little show of 
mercy as when intent upon drying a 
frog pond ora cabbage head. he 
body of the profoundest philosopher 
will freeze in the winter’s cold as 
readily as that of the humblest crea- 
ture that crawls upon the earth. A 
dose of arsenic will killa man with 
as little effort as it will kill a dog. 
Bad air will stop the workings of the 
brightest intellect as readily as it 
will stop the howlings of an ape. If 
a man’s food lacks the proper nour- 
ishing elements, his body will look 
as sickly as the bean vine that is 
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struggling to grow upon the barren 
rock. A man can no more secure a 
sound body when he lives regardless 
of the laws which regulate his body’s 
growth, than he can give muscular 
energy to a horse by feeding him 
upon rails and sand stones. The 
first condition essential to « well- 
developed brain or bone or muscle, is 
to eat a proper amount of brain-and 
bone-and-muscle-making food. 


Thus we have illustrated the ope- 
ration of some of the forces that act 
upon man’s body, and s me of the 
laws that are stamped upon it. If a 
man is ignorant of these forces and 
laws, and knows not how to adjust 
his body to them and obey them, his 
life cannot be complete—it will be a 


failure—a failure not only physic- 


ally, but a failure intellectually and 
morally. In looking the world over, 
it is not in the debilitated and sickly 
body that we find the vigorous, in- 
tellectual and moral life, but we do 
find that the nearer a man becomes 
physically a perfect animal, the 
nearer is it possible for him to ap- 
proach, intellectually and morally, 
the perfect man. The incomplete- 
ness of a man’s life who has a sickly 
body and a sickly intellect and a 
sickly moral nature, does not end 
with his own life. He begets offspring 
like himself. He thus contributes to 
the decay and degeneracy of his 
race. His life thus becomes a posi- 
tive curse to the world. 

Again, as we rise above our rela- 
tions to the physical world, we come 
to those higher and grander—our 


‘relations to our fellow-men. The 
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first and most sacred of these rela- 
tions are those revealed in the organ- 
ization of the family—the relation 
of the husband and wife, of father 
and mother, of children. Let any 
one who has seen the inside working 
of numerous families judge how per- 
fectly and completely these relations 
are met. No one can have a better 
opportunity to observe in this direc- 
tion than the one who teaches in the 
district school and boards around. 
We would not take a fortune for the 
vision of human nature which this 
experience revealed to us; while it 
was sometimes sad, in more respects 
than one, it was fully worth the 
cost. The snarlings, frettings, scold- 
ings, and fightings, of many families 
stand out so clear that any one who 
runs may read. (We call to mind « 
few instances of how we both ran 
and read). In other cases, families 
are apparently happy, but a more 
intimate acquaintance with them 
often reveals a canker that is destroy- 
ing the entire happiness and life of 
the family. Who, that has had any 
experience in human society, cannot 
recall to mind numerous instances of 
this sort. So far as we have been 
able to judge, this unhappiness is 
occasioned very largely by unneces- 
sary ignorance of the true nature of 
the family relations. It is, of course, 
true that these. families are not all 
the time unhappy. There is, proba- 
bly, no home into which rayg of sun- 
shine do not sometimes fall; while 
this sunshine makes the darkness 
more prominent, it at the same time 
reveals the possibilities of happiness, 
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shows us the light that ought always 
to shine in the home of an intelli- 
gent family. We claim that it 
comes within the legitimate work of 
the school to impress upon the mind 
of every young man and woman the 
elements which constitute a happy 
home, so that when our young men and 
women leave the schools and enter 
the family relations, they shall have 
clear, definite views of the duties that 
must be performed—of the relations 
that must be met—in order that the 
fumilies they bring into existence 
may be happy ones. No school that 
claims to fit our youths fora life- 
work, howeyer humble, can claim to 
be practical or suecessful, in the true 
gense of these terms, unless they im- 
part this knowledge, without which 
no life can be complete. 


The real class of relations which 
every one who would live a complete 


life must apprefend and meet, are’ 


those revealed to us in the organiza- 
tion of communities. The social 
impulse brings families together in 
what are called communities; this 
gives rise to a new class of relations. 
In every community, every one must 
sustain the relation of neighbor— 
must sustain, also, certain relations 
to every enterprise carried on in the 
community—relations to churches, 
schools, banking and manufacturing 
enterprises —relations to saloons, 
brothels and doggeries. It is impos- 
sible for any member of a commu- 
nity not to stand in some sort of 
relation to alt of these enterprises. 
Hie must influence them in some 
way, in some degree, by what he does 
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say, or by what he does not say—by 
his activity or by his inactivity. In 
this mesh-work of relations he must 
stand whether he will or no. If he 
acts or remains quiet, all will know 
and feel it. Every youth should 
have these truths so fully impressed 
upon his mind, that they will become 
a part of his very being. 

Again, rising from the community, 
we come to the State, of whose gov- 
ernment it is the just pride of every 
American citizen that he forms a 
part. As families coming together 
make up communities, so by the 
association of communities States arc 
formed. 


Let any honest, intelligent, truth- 
loving citizen read the campaign 
newspapers—for three months previ- 
ous to a Presidential election, listen 
to our political speech-makers, con- 
verse with partizans at the polls, and 
then tell me, if he can, where hon- 
esty dwells. Let him keep back, if 
he can, the blush of shame that 
mantles his cheek as he reads and 
hears the personal abuses and vitupe- 
tations, the low slang, instead of 
honest, candid discussions of the 
great principles of government which 
he would naturally expect to find. 
All this indicates very incomplete 
living, and very incomplete work 
somewhere. We think it indicates a 
serious defect either in our own idea 
of education, or in the way we carry 
out that idea. 

The highest relation that man 
sustains is his relation to his Creator. 
There is no idea so filled with power 
to elevate, as a well-defined idea of 
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that Being whose power and wisdom 
and goodness are displayed in every 
force and form that works and lives 
in space. Says Thompson (Bishop), 
“A man’s conception of the Deity is 
the measure of his greatness.” A 
complete conception of the Deity 
man may never be able to form.— 
But every man, woman and child 
may have a conception, in the main 
correct—a conception which will 
have power to beautify and render 
God-like the life. Vague terms can 
have no power to control the life. I 
sometimes think that if we could 
banish from existence all the terms 
of our theologies, and then form new 
ones, building up the conceptions 
they are designed to cover in the way 
in which we know every clear con- 
ception that we have must be built 
up, it would be a blessing to the 
world; that, then, instead of having 
the fightings of the churches, the 
cavilings of the infidel, the despair 
of the honest doubters, and the wild 
revelings of the gambler and de- 
bauchee, we would have men and 
women of whom it could be truly 
said, “ Ve have known the truth, and 
the truth hath made you free.” The 
fault, however. is not in the terms 
but in the way they have been abused. 
If they had been possessed of life, 
they would have long since become 
extinct. It falls within the legiti- 
mate work of the school to rub off 
the dust and the mould from these 
terms, and to make them shine out 
with the light and force that properly 
attach to them. 


Now, let us briefly sum up the 
foregoing. 
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We find that man is not an isolated 
being, but rather that he stands in 
certain relations to all the forces and 
forms and creatures in the world in 
which he lives. 

We might classify these relations 
thus: 

RELATIONS OF A HUMAN BEING. 

(A.) To the physical world. 

(a.) As a material body, subject 
to the action of the same forces as 
other material bodies. 


(d.) As an organism, subject to 
the same laws of growth as other 
living organisms. 

(e.) Asa force, using the various 
forces about him, and modifying 
their action. 

(d.) As an enjoyer, making the 
forms and forces about him con- 
tribute to his happiness by their util- 
ity and beauty, looking throngh 
them all up to their Author and 
Sustainer. 

(B.) To his fellow-men. 

(a.) To the family ; the relation of 
husband and wife, of father and 
mother, of children. 

(4.) To the community; the rela- 
tion of neighbor, relations to good 
enterprises and to bad. 

(c.) To the State; as one bound to 
obey law, and, in America, as a part 
of the law-making power. We 
might add, to the race also, relations 
to those ideas, religious, educational, 
financial, that ought to become uni- 
versal. 

(C.) To his Creator. 

He should be lifted up by a high 
and lofty conception of God’s char- 
acter and attributes,'as revealed in 
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Scripture, in Nature, and in human 
history; have a disposition to study 
to find out how God works in his 
universe, that thus he may rightly 
adjust his life and make it the force 
in this world it is designed to be. 

A complete life, then, is possible 
only to those who have a good work- 
ing knowledge of all their varied 
relations, and who have the disposi- 
tion and the bodily and mental vigor 
to meet them. 

Until enlightened by new facts, we 
shall contend that the views given 
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here form the only true groundwork 
to our educational building; that 
thoughts similar to these should 
form the key-note of all our instruc- 
tion, whether given in the school, 
from the pulpit, or in our homes; 
that no subject studied should be 
considered finished until its place in 
the great life-plan is pointed out; 
until all the laws and facts discov- 
ered in our studies become rooted in 
human life and grounded in Divine 
benevolence—American Journal of 
Education. 





PERMANENT SCHOOL FUND. 


[Extract from the Annual Report of the State Sup’t of Public Iostruction]. 


The following statement from the State Treasurer’s office shows the 
present condition of the permanent school fund: 


AMOUNT INVESTED, 


November 30th, 1872, in 5-30 U. S. Government Bonds, $56,000.00 
“ 6- 80 “ ey “ “ 15,000.00 

- " “« _ Nebraska Territory Bonds, 16,300.00 

8 “i « © General Fund Warrants, 91,521.89 
On bond and mortgage loaned to : ohn Cadman, 6,000.00 
A. CO. and A. F. Tichenor, 10,000.00 

= = 1s “  « Bsther L. Warnen, 6,000.00 
7 .% " “  « First Christian Church (Nebraska City), 4,000.00 
“ “ ac “ “ “ Ww. F. Chapin, ,000.00 
> oF ” “« © §, MeConiga, 1,000.00 
“cc “ “ “ “ “ Cc. L. Sheffer, 200.00 
gol i « « A, P. Cogswell, 1,250.00 
ne = 6 “« © Geo. B. Skinner, 1,000.00 
yee ” “ © George W. Ballantine, 4,000.00 
=“ *. ® ” «  “ —D. C. Jenkins, 2,000.00 
sctiixzdiell do ms « A, T. McCartney, 500.00 
6. le a « — Watson Parish, 1,000.00 
es ‘2 “ “ A.J. Cropsey, 10,000.00 
sg See se ot . “« «fF, T. Simming, 2,000.00 
. = F Ke ‘ Lyman Frost, 5,000.00 
> en We « John M. Young, 5,000.00 
“ « « “ “« « Levi Snell, 3,500.00 
“ 6 « “ “« «Oo Pp, Mason, 2,000.00 
“ “ “ “ “ “ N. C. Brock, 5,000.00 
AS ae a4 “« © John Gillespie, 4,000.00 
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On bond and mortgage loaned to Wm. Fulton, $2,500.00 
S 9 od « John A. Helman, 1,500.00 
ri % “« “ Tra P. Conger, 1,000.00 
ns Hen st gs 7 « © Royal Buek, 1,200.00 
“ “ “ “ “eé “ Ss. 4 Beals, 1,150.00 
Amount of cash on hand, 570.43 
Total permanent school fund under control of State Treasuer, $261,192.32 
Amount of five per cent. fund borowed by David Butler, 16,881.26 
Received for year 1871 on five per cent fund, 78,377.12 

Amount of interest received on principal school land for the year end- 
ing December 12th, was 66,512.76 
This would give a permanent fund from this source of 665,127.60 
Amount received on lease to the same date was, 7,472.60 
This would add to that fund, 74,726.60 

Hence, taking the sum of all these, the permanent school fund may 
be safely estimated at, $1,096,304.30 


Without the two mill tax we should 
then have less than one-half of our 
present apportionment, as the above 
estimate includes quite a large amount 
that, as yet, has yielded no income. 
I refer to the five percent.fund. On 
the moneys loaned on bond and 
mortgage, there is, up to this date, 
$5.317.90 acerned interest which has 
not been paid by the parties borrow- 
ing, $2,500 on what is known as the 
“Tichenor” loan, and $2,817.90 on 
other loans. On the $16,881.26 bor- 
rowed by David Butler, there is an 
accrued interest of more than $5,900 
wnpaid, 


The above statement shows the 
uncertainty of personal loans. The 
State has an investment of over 
$60,000 that for the past year has 
yielded no revenue. 


This subject demands the immedi- 
ate attention of our legislature — 
Measures should be adopted, at once, 
to put all our school fund into such 
shape that there shall be no uncer- 
tainty respecting the annual pay- 
ments of interest. State securities 


are evidently the least objectionable, 
and yield the largest revenue. 

The objection, that there is tempta- 
tion in stringent times, to repudiate 
the payment of interest, is certainly 
worthy of very little consideration, 
as it assumes that the people are 
willing to cut off the only means of 
sustaining their schools. 

That it would invite extravagant 
and corrupt legislation any more for 
being invested in State securities, is 
certainly not apparent. Our State 
is constantly at the mercy of our 
legislators in all her interests, and, if 
we cannot trust the interests of edu- 
cation in their hands, we may as well 
return to our territorial condition, 
and put onrselyes under the care of 
the general government. 

There are many arguments in 
favor of State securities. We shall 
secure prompt payment of accrued 
interest. We shall retain all the 
money in circulation in our State. 
We shall secure a larger revenue. 
There is an honest difference of 
opinion in regard to the constitu- 
tionality of investing the permanent 
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school fund in floating State war- 
rants. The constitution prohibits 
State indebtedness entirely, except 
in emergencies, and then only to the 
amount of $50,000. 

Now, the question arises can we 
consider the amount due on floating 
warrants as the indebtedness referred 
to in the constitution? If it is not, 


Permanent School Fund. 
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as is evident from the wording of 
that document, then what matters it 
what party hold those warrants? 

The State has made provision in 
its levy to meet those warrants with 
accrued interest, when the taxes 
shall be collected, and why may not 
the school fund receive that interest, 
as well as an idividual ? 





THE BIBLE IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


“The Public Schools of Omaha have 
excluded the Bible.” 

The subject of using the Bible in 
schools is being much discussed, pro 
and con, but we can see only one 
true disposition of the matter—let it 
remain in the schools. The above 


extract affords an opportunity for 
reflection wpon yielding to Papal 
authority, for undoubtedly that is 


one prominent reason. Catholicism 
is becoming a power in our land, 
but is it for the right? This is a 
question which should be carefully 
investigated before yielding to it, as 
we are liable to err, not having the 
Pope’s infallibility! 

Some argue that this is a free 
country, and therefore no one has a 
right to force the Bible upon them. 
We would not enforce compulsory 
attendance, but this is a “free coun- 
try,” and for that very reason the 
best of books should maintain its 
place, and the world become more 
free through the higher views of life 
revealed in it. And when and how 


is there a better time and mode than 
instructing the rising generation while 
young, in public and in private? 
Too many good lessons in morality 
can not be given them. We want a 
heart, not a head education wholly. 
Brain work unaccompanied by the 
right motive, is worse than a failure. 
Is the Bible to be considered too old- 
fashioned for us to copy after in this 
fast age of the world, although by 
its Means we are distinguished from 
the savage ? 

The American people, ever jealous 
of their liberty, exceed it morally 
when asserting their “rights” in 
legal form. The Bible is free to all. 
and all, personally, are free to accept 
or refuse its admittance into their 
hearts, but not to decide for their 
neighbors. It has ever been consid- 
ered a public instructor, and now in 
this age of progress, shall we confine 
it to certain limits? Men may try 
to put the Bible down, but, 


‘When God himself shall falsify, 


And not till then, His word Il die.” 


DAISY. 
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NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


BY REV. T. J. MORGAN, PRINCIPAL OF STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


As the present legislature is called 
upon to make an appropriation for 
the State Normal School, allow me 
to give a brief statement of facts 
relating to Normal Schools. 

New York has eight, each pro- 
vided with costly buildings, and 
sustained by an annual appropria- 
tion of $16,000, making a total yearly 
_outlay for current expenses of $128,- 
000. Massachusetts has four, main- 
tained at a cost of $10,000 each. 
Pennsylvania has five, Vermont 
three, Missouri three, Minnesota 
three, Wisconsin three, Illinois, two 
State schools, and ten or twelve 
county schools. The annual appro- 
priation made by Illinois to the 
Normal University at Normal, is 
‘$12,500. Wisconsin’s three schools 
have each a building worth $50,000, 
and are maintained at a cost of $12,- 
500 each. The building just erected 
at Kirkysville, Mo., cost more than 
$100,000; the one at Warrensburg, 
Mo., $200,000. 

The first Normal Schools were 
established about 30 years ago, in 
Massachusetts. To-day there are 
more than 40 in the United States, 
maintained at an annual cost of 
mare than half a million of dollars. 

The State Normal School of Ne- 
braska has been in existence nearly 
six years, and has had a steady and 
almost uninterrupted growth. ‘There 
have been in attendance thus far this 
year, in the higher department, (ex- 


clusive of the primary scholars in 
the model department) 151 pupils, 
who reside in 15 different counties 
of the State, which, considering how 
easy it is to obtain certificates, and 
positions in the State without nor- 
mal training, how small the induce- 
ments are in the way of salary for 
teachers to seek a better preparation 
for their work, how close money 
matters are, how difficult it still is to 
travel in the State, and further, con- 
sidering that the school, for want of 
room, has not spent a dollar in ad- 
vertising, and has, for want of funds, 
issued no catalogue for several years— 
indeed has done almost nothing to 
bring the school into notice, or secure 
students—considering, I say, all these 
things, and others which need not be 
named, the growth of the school is 
surprising. Of the 151 students in 
attendance this year, Nemaha County 
furnishes 80, or only a little more 
than one-half. But of these 80, 
many are credited to Nemaha County 
because they have taken up their 
residence here to secure the advan- 
tages of the school, they having 
moved here temporarily from other 
parts of the State. Perhaps 20 are 
of this class. With the new building 
completed, so as to offer accommoda- 
tions to a large number, with a 
corps of teachers large enough to do 
the work, a little effort will increase 
the attendance to four or five hun- 
dred scholars. 








TO ; Normal Schools. 


We have now all we can accom- 
modate and teach, and without more 
room, and more teachers, we dare 
not make any effort to increase the 
number. 


The proper legislation at Lincoln 
during the present session will enable 
us in the early spring to finish our 
new building, which is now half 
done, to finish it ready for occupancy 
at the opening of the new year in 
September, to obtain an additional 
number of teachers, supply ourselves 
with a few books of reference (we 
have now nothing but three diction- 
aries and one gazetteer, donated by 
Prof. Rich, of Brownville), a small 
philosophical apparatus and chemical 
laboratory, and thus to offer such 
inducements to students as will soon 
fill our new halls as full as the old 
ones now are. The school is doing 
all that can be done with its present 
facilities. 

The whole amount given to the 
school by the State is as follows: 
12,800 acres of land, received by the 
State from the general government. 
Of this 2,800 acres have been sold, 
and 10,000 remain unsold. Not an 
acre has been squandered, nor a dol- 
lar lost. The land sold was on 10 
years credit, and no deeds have been 
given, so that the title to the entire 
12,800 acres still rests in the State. 
$7,000 have been given to finish, 
repair, and furnish the building, 
given by the citizens of Peru to the 
State. This building has served us 
nearly six years, and with some 
repairs, will serve us some years 
longer. 
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A half-mill tax ($28,000) was 
levied to erect our new building, of 
which a little more than $19,000 
have been collected, leaving over 
$8,000 delinquent. The building 
will cost $27,000, and no better work 
can be found in the State. $15,000 
have been given for current expenses, 
or a little more than $2,700 a year. 
I doubt if another State Normal 
School can be found anywhere with 
a better financial record. 

But the time has come when the 
facilities of the school should be 
largely increased, and it is to be 
hoped that the members of the pres- 
ent legislature will show themselves 
men of sufficient intelligence, sagac- 
ity, and independence, to increase 
them. Owing to the hardness of the 
times, the board of education has 
not asked for such an appropriation 
as should be made, but have asked 
for the smallest sum necessary to 
meet the present pressing necessities 
of the institution. 

The educational interests of the 
State are second to no other. They 
concern us all, rich and poor, alike. 
There are, according to the last 
enumeration, 51,000 school children 
in the State, most of whom will 
receive their only education in the 
public schools. The State has un- 
dertaken the vast work, and assumed 
the grave responsibility of educating 
its youth, and is endeavoring to do 
this by means of its common school 
system. In the manner in which 


this is done hang the weightiest issues. 
It may neglect its coal and salt, 
for private enterprise will develop 
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these. It may fail to obtain an 
immigration board, but the countless 
thousands that, from Abraham’s day, 
have followed the course of the sun, 
seeking the promised land, will find 
our fertile prairies, and densely peo- 
ple them; but if it neglects to pro- 
vide for the education of its youth, 
after having become responsible for 
the discharge of this high duty, and 
virtually rendered it impossible by 
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private enterprise, who can foretell 
the consequences ? 


There are, or soon will be, 2,000 
districts in the State, demanding 
more than 2,000 teachers. Is it « 
great thing that the State should be 
asked to make ample provision for 
its one Normal School, whose office 
it is to educate teachers for these 
schools ?—Cor. Omaha Republican. 





THE WORK OF THE UNIVERSITY. 


Complaint has been made that the 
establishment of our State University 
was premature, that it involves a 
large and unnecessary expense. 

This complaint is without just 
cause or reason. Given a faithful 
and wise care of its funds, a compe- 
tent and compact faculty, and it will 
be seen that the University was not 
established one year too soon—it will 
prove itself to be just what the 
State needs. It has long been con- 
ceded that the University is an es- 
sential part of a complete educational 
system. In former years it was the 
prevailing sentiment that when the 
State had provided for the common 
school it had done its part. The 
higher departments were left mainly 
to private enterprise. A change has 
been gradually wrought. Graded, 
higher, and normal schools, and the 
University, have been added to the 
care of the State. Whether the new 
is preferable to the old system, has 
not been satisfactorily determined. 

As if to afford opportunity to set- 


tle this question fully, and for all 
time, the general government en- 
trusted to this youthful State a mag- 
nificent school endowment, two sec- 
tions of land in each township, 90,- 
000 acres for an agricultural school 
and 72 sections for a University. 
Was it a mistake, this provision for 
the University ? 

If the Massachusetts colony needed 
Harvard College only 18 years after 
the first settlers landed, and so felt 
the need that the people were willing 
to support it out of the depths of 
their poverty by donating pecks of 
corn, pots and pewter spoons, does 
not Nebraska, commencing her State 
existence with all modern appliances 
of civilization, need her University ? 
If any one is in doubt let him con- 
sider the work which the University 
has to do. 

It is to act upon normal and com- 
mon schools and the people, inspiring 
a taste and desire for learning. Its 
graduates will go out to work every- 
where by word and example to ex- 
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tend the spirit of education. The 
people will take encouragement and 
send up as many as possible of their 
number to share its advantages. But 
thisisnotall. The University is to be 
something more than a preparatory 
school, English or Latin, more than 
a college for the training of boys in 
Latin, Greek, and Mathematics, more 
than a school of science to give to 
young men and women a cursory 
view of the wonders of nature and 
the principles of philosophy. It will 
le the place where powerful minds 
will attain the highest education 
possible, each in its chosen depart- 
ment, and having obtained this will 
seek for higher truths and deeper 
principles for the benefit of other 
pupils. Gathering to itself the best 
and ablest minds it will in process of 
time become the grand center of 
educational influence in the State. 
it will resemble the ocean which 
sends forth and receives back the 
vapor which fertilizes and beautifies 
the earth. Such will be the Uni- 
versity if its opportunities shall be 
improved and its end accomplished. 
Unless supplemented and excelled by 
private institutions, the University 
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will determine very largely for the 
whole State, the standard of art, sci- 
ence, letters, eloquence, discoveries, 
and inventions. With such ends 
before it, with such a work to ac- 
complish in a State developing with 
wonderful rapidity, would it have 
been wise to have postponed the 
opening of the University for a 
quarter of a century or even for ton 
years? In ten years Nebraska should 
stand as far advanced as was Massa- 
chusetts in 100 years. 


Universities must have time for 
development and growth. They do 
not come into existence at once in 
full power as Minerva was fabled to 
have sprung from the head of Jupi- 
ter full armed. Not too soon was 
the Nebraska State University opened. 
It has splendid opportunities, mag- 
nificent possibilities. May these 
never be marred by personal rivalry 
or sectional jealousy or political 
ambition. Watched by a grateful 
people, its natural guardian, pro- 
tected by Providence, its generous 
benefactor, may it prosper so lung as 
the sun shall cheer Nebraska soil.— 
Saline Co. Post. 





“My son,” said a considerate 
mother, “did you wish your teacher 
a happy New Year?” “No, ma’am,” 
responded the boy. “Why not?” 
“Because she’s never happy unless 
she’s whipping some of us boys, and I 


was afraid if I wished her happiness 
she’d ‘go for’ me.” 


GRATITUDE is the memory of the 
heart. 


A Lirerary Gem.—The following 
piece of composition is handed us by a 
friend. The name of the writer is not 
affixed : 

april the 10 1872 

i heare agree to bild for mr worden 
to Bildings 14x18 10 feet hie each bilding 
to hav 5 rumes 2 flors 5 dors 6 windows 
sed Work to be don in a Work man lik 
maner Wich is for valey receved 
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OVERWORK. 


The complaint is almost universal 
that in our American life we over- 
strain the muscle, overwear the brain, 
and overburden the heart. Men, at 
the hottest point of enterprise, give 
out, and consumption takes the body, 
Innacy the mind, avarice the affec- 
tions. Prominent men drop sud- 
denly, here and there, when they are 
all aglow with perspiration, and di- 
lated eye, and absorption of success. 
The epitaph is, “died of overwork.” 
It should be, “died of mismanaged 
work.” That wheel on the car is 
not hot because it rolls faster than 
the other wheels, nor because it is 
weaker or stronger; but because its 
journel was not packed so well—be- 
auuse some unusual friction has 
heated it. Here isa sewing machine 
with which a woman has flung thread 
enough to baste the two hemispheres 
together at the equator, and reach 
the north pole and make a spool of it. 
And yet it needed little repair as it 
sung the dollars together with its 


monotonous buzz. Tere is another 
that is returned broken in pieces and 
radically injured. Lack of lubrica- 
tion, misfeeding or guiding caused 
an injury, and then it has been up- 
hill work ever since, till it has become 
absolutely worthless. 


Men are worked in precisely the 
same ways. A man cannot run his 
body and leave his mind behind 
without harm; nor his mind and 
leave his body in the lurch; and 
neither, and fling his soul out to the 
dogs. False work, misjudged and 
misguided work, is the crime of the 
day. No mechanic shall fail in 
muscle nor in skill if he will fertil- 
ize his mind as he goes along, and 
keep a window in his soul open to 
God. No business or professional 
man shall waste in body or waver in 
mind if he will proportion his intel- 
lectual and. physical toil, and not 
forget his religious obligations — 
Chicago Pulpit. 





A curious discovery has been 
made at Pompeii, namely, a glass 
bottle still full of oil. The liquid 
is to be analyzed to ascertain its 
greater or less degree of preservation. 


Sir Tomas Brown said: “Sleep 
is death’s younger brother, and so 
like him that I never dare trust him 
withont my prayers.” 


There are several Japanese studying 
the art of dress-making in this country. 
They will make a great bustle, says an 
exchange, when they return to Japan. 


THE story of a lazy school boy, who 
spelled Andrew Jackson “&ru Jaxn,’’ 
has been equaled by a student who wished 
to mark a half dozen shirts. He marked 
the first “ John Jones,” and the rest “do.’’ 








EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 





THe Hesperian Student now has 
an office of its own, and the type 
setting is done by students of the 
University. 


New subscribers will please state 
at what time they wish their sub- 
scriptions to begin. If no direction 
is given we shall send the back num- 
bers so as to make their subscrip- 
tions begin with the first number of 
the present volume. 


We learn with pleasure that Mrs. 
s. A. Oren, a former college friend 
who has been for some years past a 
teacher in the Indianapolis High 
School, has been appointed State 
Librarian of Indiana, with a salary 
of $1500 a year. It is not always 
that such appointments are so worth- 
ily bestowed. 


Tue Legislature has had under 
consideration a number of important 
umendments to the school law, as 
well as numerous other bills relating 
to educational matters. We are un- 
able to say at this writing how many 
vr which of these bills have become 
laws in the hurry of the last few 
days of the session. We intend to 
give in the next issue a complete list 
of all the laws passed at the present 
session, and in course of time to 
publish the more important of them 
in full. 


THERE hasof late been considerable 
discussion in some of the State pa- 
pers upon the subject of gymnastic 
or calisthenic exercise in schools. 
As it was not a discussion by prac- 
tical educators, perhaps we ought 
not to be surprised that both parties 
should so signally fail to appreciate 
the real objects for which such exer- 
cise is instituted, or that so much 
could be said wpon the subject with- 
out touching upon the real points at 
issue. The arguments of the oppo- 
sition were mainly confined to the 
utterance of such truisms as “ Fresh 
air is better than dumb-bells,” “Out- 
door play is better than methodical 
exercise in the house,” &e. But the 
question is not’ whether calisthenic 
exercise is better than fresh air, but 
whether, after pupils have had all 
the fresh air and out-door exercise 
that can be allowed them, a little 
additional in-door exercise is not bet- 
ter than nothing. As school hours are 
usuallyarranged, theintervals between 
recesses, vary from 75 to 90 minutes. 
Any further shortening or dividing 
of these periods of study, is imprac- 
ticable. The dismission and recall 
of a large graded school at recess, 
without disorder, confusion and con- 
flict, is one of the most difficult and 
trying duties of teachers, and in any 
school, a further multiplication of 
recesses would seriously interfere 
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with the work of the school room. 
And yet more exercise is needed, as 
is daily attested by the flushed faces, 
throbbing temples, cold extremities, 
and drowsy brains of the pupils in 
the midst of their studies. It is just 
this state of things that calisthenics 
are adapted to remedy. A few min- 
utes of vigorous exercise, with doors 
and windows open, sends the blood 
coursing through the body, relieves 
the brain, purifies the air of the 
room, and puts the whole school in 
condition for vigorous mental work. 
Thus physical exercise not only ben- 
efits the health of the pupils, but 
yuickens their mental activity. Italso 
assists the teacher in keeping order. 
Pupils are restless and, noisy because 
they are tired. The mind is tired of 
study and the body is tired of re- 
maining in one position. Exercise 
rests the muscles which have become 
tired in sitting, and tires others, so 
that sitting becomes a relief, and 
pupils remain quiet from a natural 
desire to rest. It also corrects ten- 
dencies to bodily deformities in pu- 
pils, gives them an erect carriage, 
makes them prompt and graceful in 
their movements, increases’ the 
swength of the muscles and elevates 
the tone of the whole system. 

In a more extended course of 
physieal instruction, such as is in 
vogue in some of the larger schools, 
and especially in a regular gymnasi- 
um course, the last considerations 
mentioned are the primary objects 
wught; but in the simple exercises 
alapted to small schools, the chief 
objects are recreation and pleasure. 
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Rightly conducted, calisthenic exer- 
cises will be greatly enjoyed by the 
pupils, and the more pleasing things 
a teacher can have about his school, 
the more interesting and successful 
will it be. In our own experience, 
physical exercise has been one of the 
most powerful means that we have 
been able to employ to interest pu- 
pils in their school. 

As we have indicated, we consider 
the proper time for such exercises to 
be in the midst of study hours, and 
we can but think that schools in 
which this exercise is placed at the 
opening of school, or immediately 
after recess, must lose much of the 
advantage to be derived from it, even 
if injury is not done the pupils by 
causing them to exercise in the school 
room when they are (in mary cases) 
tired with violent exercise out of 
doors. But whatever may be the 
judgment of our readers upon this 
point, we urge upon every teacher, 
from the smallest district school to 
the high schools of our largest 
cities, to set apart a few minutes 
each day for some sort of physical 
exercise. If the subject is given a 
reasonable trial, we are sure that it 
will in every case yield satisfactory 
results. 


Tue Ontario Teacher is the name 
of a new educational monthly pub- 
lished at Strathroy, Ont., by Ross & 
McColl. . It is ably edited and finely 
printed, and its list of 18 contributors 
includes a number of the most prom- 
inent educators in the province, be- 
sides several in England. We heart- 
ily wish it success. 











TEACHERS’ HOME CORNER. 


This Department is designed for the use of County Superintendents, Teachers ani 
School Officers, in giving information, asking questions, and comparing views, upon 
educational subjects; also for the publication of items of educational intelligence from 


the various localities in the State. 





WASHINGTON COUNTY 
Pursuant to the call of County 
Sup’t Bisbee, the teachers and friends 
of education met at Blair on the 29th 
of January, for the purpose of hold- 
ing an institute. 

Since some of the readers of the 
TEACHER may not know the exact 
locality of this little town, or have 
any idea respecting its appearance, a 
short description of it may be in 
place here. 

Biair is a village of 600 inhabit- 
ants, about 30 miles northwest of 
Omaha, at the junction of the 0. & 
N. W., and 8. C. & P. Railroads. It 
is situated on the second bottom of 
the Missouri River, three miles back 
from its banks, enclosed on the south 
and west by a semi-circle of hills. 
It is a fine site for a town, and shows 


thrift and enterprise in the improve- 


ments already made. 
BLAIR HOUSE. 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 


have erected a very fine school build- 
ing, at a cost of $15,000, in distric: 
bonds. It is, probably, the best ar- 
ranged school building in the Stat: 
for its cost. In the third story is « 
large room, capable of accommodat- 
ing, comfortably, 400 persons. Ther 
are four other large rooms in thie 
building, beside a number of smaller 
rooms for closets, cloak rooms, &. 
The large rooms have blackboar: 
entirely around them. The room: 
are well ventilated, and mostly fur- 
nished with patent desks. 

The school is in charge of Prof. (. 
F. Secord, assisted by three other 
teachers; Miss M. Fallen, Mrs. Lina 
French, and Miss Fawcett. The 
school is doing good thorough work, 
and is justly the pride of all the 
citizens. 


But this article is meant simply 
as a report of the institute rather 
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This is a well-kept hotel. It is in 
connection with the railroad depot, 
and, unlike most houses of this kind, 
it isa very home-like and pleasant 
stopping place for travelers, as well 
as being reasonable in its charges. 

SCHOOL BUILDING. 
During the past year the citizens 


than a description of the place o 
school. 
INSTITUTE. 


On Wednesday evening at 7 o'clock 
the citizens and teachers met at the 
Baptist Church, a real neat, coz 
little room, for the opening exercises 
which consisted of an interesting 
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and instructive talk by Prof. 8. R. 
Thompson, on “ Learning to See,” in 
which le gave many illustrations of 
men, women and children having 
eyes and seeing not, and especially 
in relation to color; a recitation by 
a young lady, of a very beautiful and 
touching piece of poetry, called 
“Willie and Annie’s Prayer for 
Christmas Presents’—I wish you 
could find it for the TEACHER; a 
lecture by the State Supermtendent, 
on “The Moral Responsibility of the 
Teacher,” in which he endeavored to 
impress those present with a deep 
sense of their responsibility to society 
aud their God. Prof. Thompson then 
gave a Select Reading, and the in- 
stitute adjourned until Thursday 
morning. 

Notwithstanding the coldness of 
the weather, quite a large audience 
was present, and showed by their 
close attention that they were very 
very much interested in the exer- 
cises. 


On Thursday morning the teachers 


met at the new school building. The 
opening exercises were conducted by 
the State Superintendent, during 
which he made some remarks in re- 
gard to reading the Scriptures in 
school, and impressed upon the pu- 
pils some important moral lessons. 
While he believes the Scriptures may 
be read with great profit, yet he 
also considered the manner in which 
they are frequently read in schools 
as rather tending to bring them into 
disrepute with the school than other- 
wise. I may as well remark here 
that during the continuance of the 
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institute the young ladies in Prof. 
Secord’s department, with the assist- 
ance of the Professor and others, 
entertained the members with appro- 
priate music. 


I shall not attempt to follow the 
work of the institute in all its detail, 
but will mention the important work, 
for I am heartily sick of wading 
through an immense amount of dry, 
formal routine of words to gain a 
respectable thought, and would ad- 
vise, if you find floating from the 
various counties, long, chaffy ac- 
counts, that you winnow out, if pos- 
sible, the chaff, and give your readers 
the wheat. I think most of them 
are strong enough to bear it. I will 
give you the subjects treated of and 
the manner of treating them without 
following the order of time. 

Prof. Thompson drilled an ad- 
vanced class in Reading. He said 
there are five things that should be 
especially insisted on in every such 
recitation: Correct posture, a voice 
sufficiently loud to be heard any- 
where in the room distinctly, accurate 
pronunciation, distinct articulation, 
and emphasis on important words, 
(to which I would add, a clear under- 
standing of the piece to be read). 

He had a phonetic chart with him, 
on which he drilled his class; and he 
was strictly orthodox on the sounds 
of the letters, believing with Web- 
ster and Worcester, that there are 43 
different sounds. He advised a daily 
drill of five minutes on voice culture 
before commencing to recite the 
regular lesson. 


Mrs. French, the teacher of the 
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Primary Department in the Blair 
School, gave a very interesting exer- 
cise in Primary Reading. She ex- 
hibited considerable skill in the use 
of chalk in sketching simple objects 
on the blackboard. Her methed.was 
to get the children interested in some 
object, as an ax, cup, ship, or the 
like, and then both print the word 
and sketch the object on the board: 
the thing, the pictorial representa- 
tion, and the word, then the letters 
composing it. In this way she never 
failed to interest. 

Prof. Seeord drilled a class in 
Spelling. His method was to read 
from the reading lesson a certain 
number of lines. Then cause the 
members to read aloud, spelling the 
words, criticising everything—cap- 
itale, punctuation, spelling, and pen- 
manship. Words were defined and 
thoroughly analyzed, in respect to 
derivation, elementary sounds, &c., 
&c. His style is well worth imitating. 

Miss Fallen gave an example of 
class exercise in Mental Arithmetic. 
She read the example, then pointed 
her tinger to some pupil, who im- 
mediately arose and repeated it ver- 
batim; another was pointed to who 
gave the solution, another gave the 
conclusion. All this was done 
promptly and accurately, as the least 
hesitation or failure gave the work 
to another. ‘The same course was 
taken by Prof. Secord in his advanced 
class, and the rapidity and accuracy 
with which the pupils executed their 
work showed they understood them- 
selves well. 


Some valuable hints were given by 
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Mr. Cross, Prof. Thompson, and 
others, on the subject of Compound 
Numbers. ‘The necessity of having 
some definite idea of the unit of 
measure was illustrated by the Pro- 
fessor, asking how many pounds it 
was from Blair to Omaha, or how 
many pints ina yard. He suggested 
that the teacher should have the 
standard units of linear measure 
constantly before the eyes of his 
pupils, a mark an inch long, another 
afoot, and another a yard; and if 
the school room be over a rod long 
let that measure be fixed on the 
floor. Also,in regard to weights, 
let the teacher, if possible, procure 
one of each denomination, a grain, 
pennyweight, ounce, and pound. So 
with liquid measures, let small tin 
cups be got holding from a gill to a 
quart. These suggestions are well 
worth the attention of every liv 
teacher. 

Grammar was touched on, but as 
many felt loth to lay aside the books 
and pursue the only road to make 
practical men and women, but little 
was done on that subject. 


Composition, in a measure, took 
the place of Grammar, and the teach- 
ers were urged to write for some 
paper or school journal, and the im- 
portance of sustaining the 'TEAcHER 


was strongly urged. In order to 
give the subject as practical a turn 
as possible, the State Superintendent 
placed on the blackboard a scheme 
to assist the teachers in teaching it 
to their pupils. It was urged that 
Composition alone would cultivate 
correct use of language—would lead 
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( Definition 
(To cultivate Use of Language 
«“ Observation 
«“ Judgment 
Objects 4 ( Spelling 
Capital Letters 
f ae ere - _} Punctuation 
re Just Criticism { In respect to} monthtul Description 


Correct Language 
Neatness 
Words and Simple Sentences 
Copying Short Simple Stories 
| 8) Letters 
Methods of Teaching Business Forme 
Sentences 
budtaie Stories ? 
Descriptions of Animals and Objects 
Read a Story and rewrite it at . 
Tlints on Choosing a Subject 4 Examine an Object and give a Description of it 
? | Deseribe a Real or Imaginary Object 
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Every student in our common 
schools should receive regular daily 
drills in the expression of thought 
hy writing, and as one means of in- 
suring this result, the study of 
Elementary Composition should pre- 
cede the study of Theoretical Gram- 
mar. 

‘Che exercises on Thursday even- 
ing were very interesting. 

A Miss Riordan read “Jenkins 
(ioing to a Picnic,” where among 
vther mishaps he spoiled his new 
white pants by sitting down on some 
blackberry pie, and in consequenice 
had to recline his back against a tree 
the rest of the afternoon. 

A piece was sung entitled “Some- 
time.” It suited my ear exactly. 
Mr. Editor get it and try it. 

Prof. Thompson delivered an in- 
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structive address on “Knowing and 
Doing.” 

But I have already made this arti- 
cle too long, and will close. 


Names of teachers present : 


Prof. C, F. Secord, Miss M. V. Goodwin, 
Miss M. Fallen, “ Libbie Dawson, 
Mrs, Lina French, Mary Francis, 
“ E.C. Waterman, Addie Stewart, 
“ I. McCrady, Nellie Jones, 
Mr, Hiram Blake, L. B. Hamilton, 


B. F. Sprecher, 


: J. M. VanDeusen, 


Chas. Sree, 
L. C. Ducker, 
J.C. W. Kline, 
A. M. French, 
Sol. Gensler, 
A. E, Petengill, 
G, W. Dixen, 
A. E. Kellogg, 
O. Colby, 

+. G. Gates, 


Sarah Kincaid, 
T. 8. Cushman, 
Mary J. Peters, 
Mary Mansfield, 
Eva Unthak, 
M. A. Eldridge, 
Peterson, 
Jessie Dawson, 
Ellen Carter, 
Lizzie Hungate, 
Thompson, 
Castetter, 


E. W. Hopper, Edna Reed, 

E. Fletcher, Murry. 
There were also present J. w. McKenzie, 
State Sup’t, Prof. 8, R. Thompson, Sup’t J. 
Cayton, of Dodge Co., and U. G, Bisbee, Sup’t 
Washington Co. 


SCRIBBLE. 





OMAHA CITY TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 


The regular teachers’ institute of 
the public schools was held, as usual, 
at the high school building, Satur- 
day, February 8th. With the excep- 
tion of two teachers who were sick, 
all were present. 

The subject for discussion was 
feuding. Russell and Murdock’s 
Voeal Culture, which the teachers 
had promised, at the suggestion of 
the Superintendent, to furnish them- 
selves with, was at band for use— 
This is intended for elocutionary 
drill in connection with the text- 
books in Reading. 

Prof. Nightingale introduced the 
subject by a brief but earnest lecture 


on the importance of Reading in 
the schools, its general neglect in 
most schools, causes of this neglect. 
the necessity of more culture and 
preparation on the part of teachers, 
and far more study on the part of 
pupils, and made the assertion that 
not one pupil in ten, in all the public 
schools of the land, ever carried his 
book home for practicing aloud the 
lesson of the previous or following 
day. He explained the course which 
should be pursued by both teachers 
and pupils in order to acquire a nat- 
ural and correct style. 

The Professor then gave some ex- 
cellent suggestions on the rules of 
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good reading, stating that the two 
great secrets of the art were, Ist. A 
perfect control of the vocal organs. 
2d. A thorough appreciation of every 
thought contained in the selection-to 
be read. 

By request of the teachers, the 
Superintendent then read several 
selections, such as “The Grave,” by 
Irving; “The Pleasant Rain,” (po- 
etry), and “Widow Bedott’s Letter 
to Elder Sniffles,” (comic). 

He then organized the institute 
into a class and gave them illustra- 
tions from the “Vocal Culture,” of 
Effusive, Expulsive, and Explosive 
breathings, the varied whisperings, 
and exercises in pathetic, grave, seri- 
ous, and gay, or -brisk styles of 
Reading. 

Closed with an extract from Shake- 
speare’s “Queen Mab,” and an exhil- 
erating exercise in “ Laughing.” 
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It was a very interesting and 
profitable institute. The next will 
be in two weeks. The subject is 
“Oral Arithmetic,” under the direc- 
tion of Prof. Bruner. 

Before adjourning, Prof. Nightin- 
gale presented each of the teachers 
with “Teachers’ Guides ” to Barthol- 
omew’s Drawing Books. Also “Miss 
Stickney’s Guide” to the Drawing 
Cards, with directions that the teach- 
ers should be serupulously careful 
not to omit this subject in their reg- 
war work. He also provided all 
with a sample of the American Tablet 
Co’s. Slates, sent to the office for 
distribution. 

These institutes which are becom- 
ing more and more beneficial, are 
open to all, as a few interested visit- 
ors seemed to appreciate yesterday. 
T. N. Snow, Sec’y. 





TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE AT LONDON, NEMAHA COUNTY. 


In pursuance of adjournment, the 
teachers and friends of education met at 
the school house of District No. 18, on 
Friday, Feb. 14th, 1873. Superintend- 
ent being absent, Alex. McKinney was 
appointed chairman for the evening. 


On motion J. P. A. Black was appointed 
secretary, and J. Coleman and Miss Ada 
Harding critics for the evening. 

The exercises of the evening were 
opened with Singing by Mr. Sykes’ class, 
followed by Prayer by Rev. Kennedy. 

Institute then proceeded to the discus- 
sion of the topic. Resolved, That there 
should be a law passed compelling par- 
ents to send their children to school. 


Discussion opened by F. R. Sykes, and 
participated in by Messrs. Kennedy, Mc- 
Grew, Crow, Stevens, and others, 

After an interesting discussion for 
nearly three hours, the question was, by 
motion, laid upon the table. 

The audience was then favored with 
another piece of Music by the class, af- 
ter which adjourned to meet at 9 o’clock 
the next morning. 

SATURDAY MORNING. 

House called to order by Sup’t Me- 
Grew. Opened with Singing. 

Mr. J. Coleman then conducted a class 
in Arithmetic. Followed by criticisms 
and suggestions, 
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Lecture on “The Motions of the 
Earth,” by Mr. William Winters. 

Mr. D. W. Pierson led a class in Com- 
pound Numbers, 

Adjourned, 

AFTERNOON, 

Ciass in Grammar conducted by W. A. 
Chapman, which led to an interesting 
discussion on the forms of business 
letters. 

F. R. Sykes then conducted a class in 
Interest and Partial Payments, which 
brought forth many valuable rules for 
Contracted Methods of computing In- 
terest. 

The query box was then opened, which 
was found to contain several important 
questions in Arithmetic and Spelling, 
which were very interesting to all 
present, 
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The critic’s report was then read. 

Several of the Normal Students then 
favored the audience with an exercise in 
Gymnastics. 

On motion the Secretary was requested 
to send the minutes of the meeting to 
the county papers and the NEBRASKA 
TEACHER for publication. 

Adjourned to meet at the Fairview 
Church on the first Thursday evening in 
March, 1873. 

The following teachers were present: 

G. $8. McGrew, F. R. Sykes, J. O. Red- 
ford, T. W. Blackburn, J. W. Swan, J. 
Coleman, W. A. Chapman, J. G. Corn- 
well, R. W. Wilkinson, H. Hall, J. Dun- 
das, Wm. Winters, D. W. Pierson, Wm. 
Bridge, and others. 

J. P. A. BuAcK, Sec’y. 





SPELLING IN OuR PUBLIC ScnooLs. 
—The system of teaching Spelling 
in our public schools is so admirable, 
und attended with such perfection in 
pupils, that it is worthy of general at- 
tention of teachers and parents— 
The ordinary speiling lessons during 
the week are given out, and instead 
of oral recitations, the words are writ- 
ten down by each pupil in a book 
prepared in two columns, one for the 
pupil to write the words, the other 
for corrections by the teacher. On 
Friday afternoon of each week, the 
spelling classes spell orally, each 
scholar taking his seat on mis-spelling 
aword. 'Thescholars who pass through 
the test lesson (a lesson given out 
previously) have their names entered 
on the blackboard, where they re- 
main one week. After the test les- 
son comes the contest for best speller 
in the class, words to be given out 
from any part of the book passed 
over. ‘This is avery exciting con- 


test, one in which the scholars take 
the greatest interest—the victor be- 
ing regarded as greater than the 
conqueror of acity. Each room is 
provided with a flag, and on this flag 
is placed the name of the most suc- 
cessful scholar, where it remains one 
week. 

The plan of requiring spelling les- 
sons to be written, must commend 
itself to all thoughtful teachers, as it 
is in writing that the chief necessity 
of good spelling is manifest. The 
test and championship contests arouse 
a spirit of emulation, which insure 
the closest application and attention 
of the pupils. One scholar (Miss 
Carrie Haves) has attained such per- 


fection in writing spelling lessons, 


that for two years she has not made 
a mistake. In the high school de- 
artment last Friday, Master Frank 
armon won first honors, the only 
time during the present term that 
the boys have been able to carry the 
flag—Fremont Tribune. 
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Supr’t McGrew, of Nemaha Co., 
sends us the proceedings of two 
more Precinct Institutes held in his 
county, but as they are not of gen- 
eral interest, it is perhaps not best to 
publish them. The fact, however, 
vf the holding of this class of insti- 
tutes, and the success which is at- 
tending them, is of interest to all; 
und we heartily commend his plan 
to other Superintendents throughout 
the State. He says: “Enclosed 
find reports of our Precinct Insti- 
tutes, which are increasing in inter- 
est. Iam satisfied that they are a 
success. There seems to be a desire 
on the part of the people to hold an 
institute in every district. This, of 
course we cannot do, so we let the 
teachers decide the place ef holding 
the institute.” 


ALL subscriptions begin with the 
first number of the current volume 
unless otherwise ordered. 

A BILL is before the Indiana Leg- 
islature providing for county super- 
intendency in that State. 
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Miss Marton Mvurpock, daugh- 
ter of Judge Murdock, of McGregor, 
Towa, has taken the position of Head 
Assistant in the Central Graded 
School of Omaha. Miss Murdock 


is a lady of rare intellectual culture, 
and a fine clocutionist, and will 
herself felt in the public 


make 
schools. 


Tue NEBRASKA TEACHER.— The 
February number of this valuable 
magazine bears upon its face the 
imprint of care and attention. Not 
that care and attention are not al- 
ways used in connection with it, but 
it seems to be specially marked with 
greater labor than is usually devoted 
to periodicals of this description.— 
By the support of such a work, the 
people of Nebraska exhibit a com- 
mendable interest, and by its pub- 
lication Messrs. Coleman & Palmer 
deserve the thanks of all parents and 
teachers. It is not only of special 
interest to instructors, but is valuable 
in every household, and we hope our 
readers in this section will subscribe 
liberally for the NEBRASKA TEACHER. 
Published by Coleman & Palmer. 
Beatrice, Neb. ‘Terms $1 per year— 
Lowell Register. 
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TO COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


In a few weeks I shall send you 
blanks for your annual report, and 
desire, at this time, to call your 
special attention to several impor- 
tant matters connected with that 
report. 

ist. As your report must depend 
on the district reports, you will in- 
struct the directors to be careful to 
return you correct reports from their 
respective districts. To aid in cor- 
recting any error that may occur, 
try to have all the directors in your 
county meet at some convenient 


place on some special day, fixed by 
you—say on Friday after the annual 
district meeting—to deliver in person 


their reports to you. This will af- 
ford you an opportunity to give them 
any instructions on other points 
necessary, as well ag to correct the 
reports. Several County Superin- 
tendents have already adopted the 
plan with good results. In large 
counties it might be well to have 
three places of meeting, on three 
different days, to accommodate dif- 
ferent sections of the county. I 
shall not require any district reports 
to be sent to my office from the dis- 
tricts, but shall look to you for a 
proper report. You will, therefore, 
return to the director for correction, 
such district reports as are not suf- 
ficiently full and correct, to give you 
a fair knowledge of the district, es- 


pecially in its financial affairs, num- 
ber of scholars, length of time school 
was taught, ete. 

Make it a point to aid your dis- 
trict officers all you can; you will 
need much patience and forbearance 
in your work. See that all the cen- 
sus reports are properly returned. 
Every child in the county should be 
counted twice. 

2d. Do not transfer the footings 
from any district report to your re- 
port, unless such footings be the 
actual sum of the numbers indi- 
cated. Nearly all the County Super- 
intendents’ reports were incorrect 
last year in this particular. If the 
two sides do not balance, do not 
force them. 

3d. On the financial side of your 
report, the sum of the several items 
must be taken correctly, and the 
column of “Total Resources” must 
be just the sum of the items given— 
so with the “Total Expenditures.” 
Theoretically, these columns should 
balance; but, practically, they often 
do not, and must not—in such cases 
—be forced. Under all cireum- 
stances, give simply the true result 
whether it suits or not. 

4th. On the reverse side of your 
report, the columns showing the 
whole number of children in each 
district, is the most important— 
Please be very careful, and make the 
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figures very plain, as an error here 
affects the whole apportionment. 
Please do all you can to find out the 
number of children in your county, 
between the ages of 7 and 16, that 
wttend school. You can get this by 
asking the directors to either send 
you the teachers’ reports, or make it 
w special item on a separate sheet. 
This item will show more nearly the 
proper average attendance. Please 
make a special effort to get the col- 
umn showing the ¢ofal number of 
days attendance of scholars at school. 

The column headed “Number of 
days school during the yeer by a 
qualified teacher,” should show sim- 
ply how many days school has been 
sustained in the districts during the 
year, Which number will never reach 
more than 200 days, or 10 months’ 
school. It has nothing to do with 
the number of teachers employed. 

5th. When there are any items not 
reported by the directors, that you 
can estimate reasonably correct,— 
such as value of school house site, or 
amount expected to be realized from 
tax levied,—please fill up such as far 
us you can. 

6th. Please do not write anything 
in the blank except what is indicated 
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to be written. I will send you another 
blank in time for your fall report. 

7th. Please add up the several col- 
umns correctly, and set the result at 
the end of the column. Do not put 
any mark in any column where noth- 
ing is reported. 

8th. 1 would like as full a report 
on the number and kinds of text- 
books used in each school in your 
county, as can be furnished. Yon 
can get this best in your visits to the 
schools. 

Please be careful to keep your 
blanks as clean and next as possible. 
Anything you do not understand, 
please let me know, and I will take 
great pleasure in making any further 
explanations. 

Should your report be radically 
defective, [ shail feel compelled to 
return it to vou for correction.— 
Your report should be received xt 
this office by the first Monday in 
May, and at the very farthest, by the 
middle of that month. 

Trusting that I shall have your 
hearty co-operation in securing full 
and correct reports for this depart- 
ment, I am, truly, your friend, 

J. M. McKenzir, 
State Sup’t Pub. Inst. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


For ViENNA.—Messrs. Wilson, 
Ilinkle & Co, the enterprising 
educational publishers of Cincinnati, 
are about sending to Washington to 
he forwarded thence to Vienna, a 
complete set of their educational 
publications, comprising a hundred 
volumes. ‘They are intended for ex- 
hibition in the educational depart- 
ment of the International Exhibi- 
tion, after which they will be donated 
to the Strasbourg-Library. The 
books are packed iu a handsome oiled 
walnut ease manufactured for that 
purpose. 


THE School Board of Indianapolis 
have passed a resolution providing 
that “Those teachers in the public 
schools who are required to teach 
arithmetic, grammar, geography, 
and history, together 
with the higher branches, shall not 
be permitted to use text-books dur- 
ing the recitations in these several 
branches. The teacher may, how- 
ever, be allowed to prepare an ab- 
stract of the lesson if desired, to be 
used during the exercises.” 


physiology, 


Pror. ILARRINGTON, of Michigan 
University, has returned after a 
year’s absence, bringing with him a 
16-year-old Alaskan, who is to be 
educated and sent back to his people 
as 2 missionary. 

Tne Indiana School 
claims a circulation of 3,200. 


Journal 


A New school building is proposed 
at Seward. 


State Hovusr, New Haven, Conn.,? 


January, lst, 1873. 1 
The Thirteenth Annual Meeting 
of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation will be held in Elmira, New 
York, on the 5th, 6th, and 7th days 
of August, 1873. Free return tick- 
ets are already promised on the N. 
Y. & Erie and other Railroads cen- 
tering in Elmira. <A cordial invite- 
tion to hold the meeting in that city 
has been received, signed by the 
Mayor and Aldermen, and 65 promi- 
nent citizens, including Judges, Ed- 
itors, Presidents of Banks, Clergy- 
men, Lawyers, and the officers of the 
Elmira College. A warmer welcome 
was never promised the Association. 
No effort will be spared to render 
this meeting interesting and profita- 
ble. A large attendance is antici- 
pated. Details as to Railroad and 
Hotel facilities, topies and lectures, 
will be seasonably given. 
B. G. NORTHROP, Pres’t. 
S. Hl. Wirrre, See’y, Peoria, Ill. 


PROE. TYNDALL, the eminent scien- 
tist, is responsible for introducing, 
with his distinguished approval, a 
superlatively silly suggestion of an 
wmonymous writer that the value of 
prayer may be scientifically tested. 
‘The proposition is to make the oceu- 
pants of a single ward in some hos- 
pital the objects of special prayer; 
and after a given time to compare 
the mortality of that ward with 
others in the same hospital occupied 
by patients who have not been prayed 





for. Introduced by one less distin- 
guished than Mr. Tyndall, the prop- 
osition wonld have remained unno- 
ticed. Many periodicals in this 
country have pronounced it worthy 
of consideration ; though others again 
have very properly given utterance 
to the surprise and disgust they have 
felt at the implication that the sym- 
pathy of God with his suffering crea- 
tures or his providential care of 
individuals can be gauged by pseudo- 
scientific standards. When a pihi- 
lometer shall have been invented by 
which the affection of a father for 
his child may be registered, when 
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the warmth of human love shall 
expand mercury like solar heat, then 
may Mr. Tyndall and his friend of 
statistical turn be encouraged to 
tabulaie the deerces of God, or read 
from a graduated scale the record of 
the divine compassion— Home ani! 
School. 


Wa. Woop & Co. are about to 
publish an Educational Year Book 
for 1873, uniform with the volume 
for 1872. It will be ready April Ist. 
Sent by mail upon receipt of $1.25, 
Address the publishers, 27 Gt. Jones 
St, N. ¥. 





BOOK NOTICES. 


AN ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY AND: 


TRIGONOMETRY, sy W. F. Brappury. 
Boston, Thompson, Bigelow & Brown, Pub- 
lishers. 

This book belongs to Eaton’s or Cam- 
bridge Mathematical Series, which is 
used in the public schools of Boston. 
The author claims for the work that all 
unimportant matter has been omitted, 
and only that retained which is of the 
highest practical value. Brevity, con- 
ciseness, and logical arrangement, seem 
to be its leading characteristics. The 
Geometry occupies but 110 pages, and 
the Trigonometry, exclusive of the Log- 
arithms, but 66 more. 


THAT unequaled juvenile magazine, 
Our Young Folks, is publishing this year 
another of Mr. Trowbridge’s excellent 
boy stories, called “Doing His Best.” 
We commend this story to teachers as 
most interesting and profitable reading, 
since it gives a view of school discipline 
from the pupil’s standpoint. It is an 


“ old-fashioned school,” of course, to 
which we are introduced, but however 
old the fashion, it is not yet extinct, and 
we fear there are many schools at the 
present day in which mismanagement 
and harshness are converting pupils who 
are “doing their best” into “the worst 
bovs in school.” 

Besides this serial, Our Young Folks 
contains a series of articles on scientific 
subjects, “A Talk about Electricity,” “A 
Talk about the Telegraph,” &c., and a 
great variety of excellent articles for the 
young, which are not only interesting 
but educating. We heartily wish that 
this delightful publication could find its 
way into every family in the State. 


Witson, HINKLE & Co. have just 
issued a Sample Copy Book, containing 
the entire Eclectic System of Penman- 
ship. We need not take time to speak 
of the beautiful specimens of penman- 
ship in this book, for any one can obtain 
the whole book by sending a dime to the 
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$3 


publishers which we advise all our teach- 
ers todo. The German Text and differ- 
ent styles of Marking Letters are alone 
worth many times the price of the book. 


THE National Sunday-School Teacher 
for March, contains papers of real ey 
to Sunday-School workers. Rey. E. C. 
Mitchell, D. D., contributes “ The Fase 
of Abraham’s Sacrifice.” “ What Does 
It?” is by Mrs. Jennie F. Willing. 
Pres. Chadbourne furnishes the third of 
his valuable series—“The Records of 
Creation.” Besides these, there is a 
good variety of matter relating to Sun- 
day-School work. The Lessons are 
thoroughly wrought out by Dr. Gregory, 
und the Black-board Lessons will be 
found especially helpful to teachers and 
superintendents. We advise all Sunday- 
School workers to send te the publishers, 
Adams, Blackmer & Lyon Pub. Co., 
Chicago, for a copy of this standard 
Sunday-Schoo] Publication. 


Tue Atlantic for March, contains a 
continuation of James Parton’s life of 
The article in this number is 
entitled “The Quarrel of Jefferson and 
Hamilton.” Also, “A Chance Acqaaint- 
ance,” by W. D. Howells, and “ Robert 
Owen at Lenark,” by Robert Dale Owen. 
Sesides these articles it contains “‘ The 
Madonna of the Future,” by H. James 
Jr., “The Abbe Galiani,” by Edward 
Howland, “A Goed Word for Quacks,”’ 
by Edward Spencer, and “Life Under 
Glass,” by George A. Shove. The Poems 
are by Bayard Taylor, Celia Thaxter, 
Rose Terry, and Kate Hillard. The de- 
partments of Literature, Politics, Science, 
Music, and Art are each full of interest. 


Book Notices. 
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Iw Lippincott’s Magazine for March is 
commenced a new serial called “A 
Princess of Thule.” It also contains the 
usual variety of articles upon a wide 
range of topics, the two opening articles 
being, as usual, finely illustrated. ‘“ The 
National Trans-Allegany Water Way,” 
and “‘ New Washington,” were especially 
interesting to us. 


THE Little Folks for March, filled as 
usual with beautiful pictures and charm- 
ing lessons and stories for the little ones, 
is on our table. This isone of the pret- 
tiest, cheapest, and most desirable papers, 
for young folks, that comes to us, and we 
advise all who have charge of infant 
classes, or desire a beautiful paper for 
the little folks at home, to send to Ad- 
ams, Blackmer & Lyon Pub. Co., Chica- 
go, for a copy of this little gem. 





Money Recetvep By MAIL IN Fes. 
—G. K. Godfrey, Yreka, Cal., (book sent) 
$1.25. Miss Minnie Ketchum, Omaha, 
$1. "i. M. White, Palmyra, $1. Sophia 
E. Johnston, Crete, $1. G. F. Bixby, 
Phelps City, Moa., = E. F. Stevens, 
Crete, 50c. A. F. htingale, Omaha, 
(for Misses Orvis and a Deke) ¢ $2. E. 
Green, DeWitt, $1. U. W. Wise, al B. 
F. Ramsey, and W. B. Meek, Rock 
Bluffs, $2. C. G. Bisbee, $1 each for J. 
Cc. W. Kline, J. M. VanDeusen, L. O 


> Ducker, and D. W. VanDeusen, Blair ; 


and 8. G. McCann, Bell Creek. S. W 
McGrew, $1.50, for N. B. Catlin, Aspin- 
wall, $1; W.H. Berger, Nemaha City, 
50c. Jas. McCreedy, $1 for A. Wall, Blue 
Island. C. G. Bisbee, $1 for Mrs. E. C. 
Waterman, Blair. F. M. Williams, $3 
for 8. C. Barlow, Dawson’s Mills, $1; J. 
8. Hooker, St. Deroin, $1; and Miss L. 
A. Barnes, Aspinwall, $1. 





